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MRS. PATIENCE LOVELL WRIGHT. 
A FAMOUS MODELER IN WAX. 

IN olden times the colonists offered but little encouragement to the 
painter and sculptor. They were struggling hard for a means of 
existence and therefore could do little toward aesthetical culture. The 
pioneer adventurer into the field of sculpture in America was Mrs. Patience 
Lovell Wright, who was born in Bordentown, New Jersey, in 1725. This 
remarkable woman was a Quakeress, whose maiden name was Lovell. 
Nothing is known of her childhood days, nor is it known where she 
acquired her knowledge of art, since she could not have seen any piece 
of sculpture before she went to England. There was not a statue or a 
cast, we are told, to be found at that time in that part of the country 
where Mrs. Wright lived. Long before the outbreak of the Revolution- 
ary War she had acquired a reputation in America and Europe as a clever 
modeler in wax. She made likenesses of a great many distinguished 
citizens of New Jersey and other provinces in America. She married 
Joseph Wright, of Bordentown, on March 20, 1748. When her husband 
died, in 1769, she with her three children removed to London, where she 
saw a more profitable field for the employment of her talents. 

The English periodicals of the time speak very highly of her work, 
which they considered extraordinary. The London Magazine of 1775 
styles her "the Promethean modeler." The English people soon recog- 
nized her talent and she had no difficulty in securing plenty of patrons, 
although she had to contend with many competitors. It is said that at 
one time she was freely admitted into the presence of the king, and that 
she would familiarly address him as "George," but lost his favor by 
scolding him for sanctioning the American war. During the War of 
Independence Mrs. Wright rendered valuable service to the American 
colonists Whenever a squadron was being fitted out or a general 
appointed, this keen-witted Quaker woman would transmit the number of 
troops and the place of their destination to the leaders of the Revolution. 
She corresponded a great deal with Benjamin Franklin, who, at that time, 
resided in Paris. 

In 1785 Mrs. John Adams, whose husband was then ambassador to 
England, visited Mrs. Wright. The following is a very amusing account 
of her visit to the " waxworks." She writes : " I went to see the cele- 
brated Mrs. Wright, Messrs. Storer and Smith accompanying us. Upon 
my entrance (my name being sent up) she ran to the door and caught me 
by the hand. 'Why, it is really and in truth Mrs. Adams? and that 
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your daughter ? Why, you dear soul, you ; how young you look. Well, 
I am glad to see you. All of you Americans? Well, I must kiss you 
all.' Having passed the ceremony upon me and Abby, she runs to the 
gentlemen. ' I make no distinction,' says she, and gave them a hearty 
buss, from which we would all rather have been excused, for her appear- 
ance is quite the slattern. ' I love everybody that comes from America,' 
says she. 'Here,' running to her desk, 'is a card I had from Mr. 
Adams. I am quite proud of it. He came to see me and made me a 
noble present. Dear creature, I design to have his head. There,' says 
she, pointing to an old man and woman who were sitting in one corner 
of the room, ' are my old father and mother ; don't be ashamed of them 
because they look so. They were good folks [these were their figures 
in waxwork] . They turned Quakers and never would let their children 
eat meat, and that is the reason we are all so ingenious. You have heard 
of the ingenious Mrs. Wright in America, I suppose ? ' In this manner 
she ran on for half an hour .... There was an old clergyman 
sitting reading a paper in the middle of the room, and though I went 
prepared to see strong representations of real life, I was effectually 
deceived in this figure for ten minutes, and was finally told that it was 
only wax." 

There is a curious engraving in the London Magazine for 1775 which 
represents Mrs. Wright sitting in a chair and holding a bust of a man, 
which, apparently, she had just modeled. The head resembles that of 
Washington. There seems to be some doubt in regard to Mrs. Wright 
having made portraits from life of Washington. Some biographers of 
Mrs. Wright contend that she never returned to America and consequently 
never saw Washington, while others claim — especially Mrs. E. B. John- 
ston — that all doubt is dispelled by this certificate on a photograph : 

"Washington. 

From an original now made Public for the First time. The original 
of this New Likeness of the Father of his Country was modeled from 
Life in Wax by Mrs. Wright, the Great American Modeler of the Revo- 
lution. It was presented by herself to the Late Paul Beck, Esq. His 
son has kindly permitted us to make this, the only copy in existence. Its 
genuineness can, therefore, be vouched for without a question. 1865. 
Photo' by Menderworth, Taylor & Brown, 914 Chestnut St., Phila." 

A notice which accompanies Mrs. Wright's portrait in the London 
Magazine is as follows : 

"Her likenesses of the king, queen, Lords Chatham and Temple, 
Messrs. Barrel Wilkes and others, attracted universal admiration. Her 
natural abilities are surpassing, and had a liberal and extensive education 
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been added to her innate qualities, she would have been a prodigy. She 
has an eye of that quick and brilliant water that it penetrates and darts 
through the person it looks on, and practice has made her so capable of 
distinguishing the character and dispositions of her visitors that she is 
very rarely mistaken, even in the minute point of manners ; much more 
so in the general cast of character." 

Mrs. Wright had three children — two daughters and a son. The 
elder daughter married an American named Piatt. She inherited some 
of her mother's talent, and was well known in New York, about the year 
1787, as a skillful wax modeler. 

The younger daughter married John Hoppner (1768-1816) an Eng- 
lish portrait painter ; the rival of Stuart and Lawrence. Her son Joseph 
studied under Benjamin West, and became a good portrait painter. 

Mrs. Wright went to Paris in 1781, where she remained several 
months. Mrs. Wright's national feeling and vigor of expression is shown 
in the following letter to Mr. Jefferson, when in Paris : 

"London, at the wax- work, Aug. 14, 1785. 
" Honored Sir, — I had the pleasure to hear that my son, Joseph 
Wright, had painted the best likeness of our hero, Washington, of any 
painter in America, and my friends are anxious that I should make a 
likeness, a bust in wax, to be placed in the statehouse, or some new pub- 
lic building that may be erected by Congress. The flattering letters from 
gentlemen of distinguished virtues and rank, and one from that general 
himself, wherein he says, ' He shall think himself happy to have his bust 
done by Mrs. Wright, whose uncommon talents,' etc., make me happy in 
the prospect of seeing him in my own country. 

" I most sincerely wish not only to make the likeness of Washington, 
but of those other five gentlemen who assisted at the signing of the treaty 
of peace, that put an end to so bloody and dreadful a war. The more 
public the honors bestowed on such men by their country, the better. To 
shame the English king I would go to any trouble and expense to add my 
mite in the stock of honor due to Adams, Jefferson and others, to send to 
America ; and I will, if it is thought proper to pay my expense of travel- 
ing to Paris, come myself and model the likeness of Mr. Jefferson, and at 
the same time see the picture, and if possible by this painting, which is 
said to be so like him, make a likeness of the General. I wish, likewise, 
to consult with you, how best we may honor our country, by holding up 
the likenesses of her eminent men either in painting or wax-work. A 
statue in marble is already ordered, and an artist gone to Philadelphia to 
begin the work. This is as I wished and hoped." 

The letter concludes by hinting the danger of sending Washington's 
picture to London, from the enmity of the government and the espionage 
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of the police, which she says has all the "folly, without the abilities of 
the French." The artist alluded to was Houdon, a French sculptor, who 
came to America in 1785. 

Mrs. Wright returned to London and died there in 1785, at the age of 
sixty. Mrs. Wright won a great reputation in England, where her 
admirers compared her to that great genius — John Flaxman. We fear 
that the comparison was more friendly than critical, but she doubtless 
deserved the name of sculptor much better than the Hon. Anne Seymour 
Damer, of whom Horace Walpole is said to have tried to make a tenth 
muse, and she certainly has the honor of having been the first professional 
sculptor in America. 

Art Department, Chicago Public Library. Frank E. Waska. 



THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF THE ART 
INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 

VII. — American Paintings. 

THE Art Institute of Chicago has no funds at its disposal for the 
purchase of paintings by American artists, although its frequent 
exhibitions furnish abundant opportunity. It is to be regretted that such 
a condition of affairs exists, for during the last few years the individual 
exhibitions of such well known and thoroughly American painters as 
George Inness, Robert W. Vonnoh, Th. Robinson, William M. Chase, 
the dozen or more canvases by the late W. L. Picknell, in the fall 
exhibition of 1897, to say nothing of the many fine things that come 
along in the regular annual spring and fall exhibitions, allowed a choice 
which becomes more and more limited as time goes on. 

There is no denying the fact that a conservative policy is the one to be 
followed, and the Institute has been very particular when anything is 
suggested for permanent placing on its well-lighted walls. Many things 
are offered but few are chosen, so it is gratifying to be able to say that the 
few specimens of contemporary American painting are worthy examples 
of the artists represented. When the new Art Institute' building was 
erected in 1892 it was thought that there would be wall space sufficient 
for years to come. The growth of the Institute has been so phenomenal 
and the generosity of its friends so pronounced that it is often found neces- 
sary to remove the paintings in galleries 43 and 45, where the American 
artists are hung, for special exhibitions. It is for this reason that many 
of the paintings spoken of in this article are not permanently on view. 



